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COLORADO  HIG-HLiaHTS 

The  story  of  agricultm^e  today  in  Colorado  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
is  the  story  of -^an  improved  agriculture.    Here  are  the  highlights  of  progress 
under  the  National  Farm  Program  in  Colorado  during  the  7  years  since  it  was 
started: 

INCO^IE;    Farmers  Make  More  Money — 1939  cash  income  up  S3  percent  from 
1932;  l)uying  power  171  per cont^"'"'^^  1932;  farm  real  ostato  values  in  19U0  up  I3 
percent  from  1933;  1^9*17^  acres  of  19^0  wheat  protected  hs'-  crop  insurance; 
2i0^7i537  'oushols  of  wheat  wore  put  in  the  3vor-Normal  Granary  under  1939  commod- 
ity loans;  $71»753»015  loaned  hy  Farm  Credit  Adjnini  strati  on  agencies  from  1933  "to 
1939;  debts  of  low  income  farmers  reduced  $1,395>237  under  Foxm  Security  Admin- 
istration deht  adjustment  service;  16,^^9,000  pounds  of  surplus  foodstuffs  dis- 
trilDuted  to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

COHSFRVATIOIT;    Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil-— 3g, OOP  Colorado  farmers 
participated  in  the  I939  AAA  program,  representing  ahout  S5  percent  of  the  Staters 
cropland;  l,5b3,550  acres  covered  hy  ^-yeax  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  1939;  2Sl,U00  trees  distrihutod  for  planting  during  I939. 

SBCUEIITY;    Farmers  Are  More  Secure  In  Their  Homos — 13,700  farm  families 
received  rural  rohahilitation  loans  totalling  more  thou  $11,d7^,U00  from  I935  to 
I9to;  $1,375,926  made  in  grants  in  the  same  period;       tenant  fojtnilios  started 
toward  omersliip  iDy  loans  for  farm  purchases;  2,576  miles  of  rural  electric  lines 


to  serve  S,301  farm  families  made  possi"ble  "by  allotments  of  Hural  Slectrif ication 
Administration — 3»355  farmers  getting  central  station  electric  service  in  1939 
than  in  1935 . 

D5M0CIIA.CY:    Farmers  Help  Hun  The  Programs — 56  county  AAA  offices  with 
1,435  comity  and  community  committeemen  administer  AAA  program  locally;  51  county 
committees  aiid  20  tenant  purchase  committees  working  on  program  of  Parm  Security 
Adnini  strati  on;  75  local  National  "Favn  Loan  associations  and  S  production  credit 
associa.tions  in  operation;  3^  coimty  land-uso  planning  coomittocs  formed. 


COWSMS 
Part  One:  Farm  Income 


Cash  fam  income  and  cash  income  from  principal  farm  products,  page  Ij.. 
Prices  of  farm  commodities,  pa^e  5  . 
Pam  purchasing  power,  page  6. 

Farm  real  estate  values  and  farm  foreclosures,  sales  and  "bankruptcies, 

po^G  7  and  g,. 

Payments  to  farmers  under  A.  A.  A.  prograjns,  page  S. 
Crop  Insurance,  page  9. 

Farm  credit  and  foxn  deht  adjustment,  pages  9  r^jid  lO, 
Comodity  loans,  page  31. 

Export  payments  and  distribution  of  surplus  foodstuffs,  page  31  and  12. 

Part  Two;      Oonsorvation  and  Wise  Use  of  Agricultural  Resources. 
Agricultural  Conservation  programs,  page  I3. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  programs,  page  1^* 
Forest  Service  programs,  pages  I5  and  16. 

Part  Throe;    G-roater  Security  and  Bettor  Living  on  the  Loxidi. 
Farm  Security  Administration  programs,  pages  I7  -  1^  • 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  programs,  page  lg>  and  19. 

Part  F'our;     Strengthening  Democracy  through  the  Parm  Programs. 
Participation  in  A.  A.  A.  prograjns,  page  20. 
Results  of  A.  A.  A.  referenda,  page  20»  and  21 
Farmer  committees  in  the  National  Tarm  Progi^ams,  page  21, 
I*and  Use  Planning  iDy  Farmers,  page  21. 
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-pmi  01^:  iim  iiTCOics 

Colorado  farmers  in  I339  i^ad  S3  percent  more  cash  income  than  they  did  in 
1932.    Farm  cash  income  in  Colorado  was  $135>25lpOOO  in  1939-    Oovernment  pay- 
ments accounted  for  $10,028,000  of  this  amovmt  directly.    The  1939  cash  income 
was  32  percent  less  than  in  I929,  when  cash  income  was  $198,000,000.    Cash  income 
in  1932  was  $7^,000,000. 

Substantial  gains  in  cash  income  from  1932  to  1939  "^7        producers  of 
Colorado's  most  important  farm  products  are  shown  in  tho  following  tahlo: 


TABLE  I,    Cash  Income  Rocoivod  hy  Colorado  Farmers  for 
PrincipaJ.  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939 > 
 With  Amount  and  Porcont  of  Change  


Commodity 

Cash  Income  1/ 

:  iVmount  of 
:  Incroaso, 
;    1939  over 
'  1932 

5    Porcont  of 
!  Incroaso, 
I      1939  ovor 
1  1932 

:   1932  :  1939  2/ 

Cattle  and  calves 
Sheep  and  lamhs 
Milk 

Truck  crops 

Potatoes  • 
Wheat  ; 
Chickens  and  eggs  : 
Beans  (dry  edihle) 

Wool  ; 

Peaches  I 
Barley  j 

:           ( Thoi 

19.325 
9»3^7 
7,515 
3,185 
1,8^7 
1.757  ' 
3,679  1 
516 
852  ^  I 
U91  ' 

317 

isands  of  do" 

.   Ho, 370 

.  16,015 
10,818 
'  7,690 

0,308  ; 

6,190  ; 

5,2^5  : 
.  ^,039 
t     2,9iH  , 

i,2Uo  ; 
.     1,077  1 

Liars) 

;  21,6^15 
:  6,668 

3,303 
^,505 

U,U6l  : 

1,566  : 
3,523  : 
2,052  : 

7U9  ; 

760  J 

(Percent) 

112 
71 

lUi 

2U2 
252 

683 
238 
153 

2^0 

1/  Because  farm  income  statistics  are  "being  revised,  all  figures  in  this  table 
are^not  strictly  comparable.    Per  the  most  part  figures  are  on  a  calendar  year 
basis,  but  there  are  a  few  commodities  which  are  on  a  crop  yoar  basis  for  1932. 
All  income  figures  in  this  tablo  cxcludo  G-ov't  payments. 

2/  Preliminary. 


Por  the  country  as  a  whole  cash  farm  income  in  1939 »  including  G-ovornmont 


payments,  was  82  percent  larger  than  in  I932.    Cash  farm  income  was  $U, 682,000,000 
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in  1932  a;ad  $8,5^0^000*000  in  1939,  including  $807,000,000  in  Goverment  pay- 
ment s « 

Prices  of  Farm  Commodities 
Better  prices  for  Colorado' s  leading  farm  commodities  have  put  more  cash 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  state  •    The  improvement  in  prices  received  hy 
Colorado  farmers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shoivn  in  the  follomng 
talile: 


Average  Prices  Hoceivod  "by  Colorado  Farmers 

for 

Coirmoditios  Listed* 

in  1Q^2  and  in  1Q"^Q 

Commodity 

Unit 

1932 

1939  1/ 

(Dollars) 

(Dollars) 

Milk  (wholesale) 

cwt  • 

1.15 

1.35 

Hogs 

c\vt. 

3.25 

6.30 

Boof  cattle 

cwt . 

7. Ho 

Voal  Calves 

cwt . 

5.00 

8.70 

Sheep 

cwt. 

1.95 

H.oo 

lanbs 

cwt  • 

U.90 

8.20 

Whoat 

hu. 

.37 

.66 

Com 

hu. 

.28 

.62  2/ 

Oats 

"bu. 

.22 

.36 
.^5 

Barley 

hu. 

.20 

Potatoes 

hu. 

.26 

.55 

Apples 

hu. 

.te 

.65 

Peaches 

hu. 

.U2 

.80 

Wool 

lb . 

.072 

.22 

Butter 

lb. 

.20 

.27 

Chickens 

Ih. 

.092 

.117 

Eggs 

doz. 

.128 

.159 

Beans  (dry  edihle) 

cwt. 

2.20 

3.H5 

1/  Preliminary 

2/    Includes  loan  corn  at  average  loan  value. 


Farm  Furchasinjg:  Power  -  6  - 

Both  farm  incomo  and  prices  paid  iDy  farmers  dGClinod  sharply  from  I929  to 
1932,  "but  farm  income  dociined  more,    ^ron  I932  to  1939  there  was  an  increase  in 
Ijoth  farm  income  and  prices  paid  "by  farmers,  "but  farm  income  increased  more.  Thus 
fcirn  iDuying  power  fell  off  from  I929  to  I932  and  climbed  upward  from  I932  to  1939* 

Por  the  United  States  as  a  whole  farm  "buying  power  in  1939         ^72  percent 
as  much  as  in  1932  and  99  percent  of  the  I929  level.    In  other  words,  farmers 
were  able  to  buy  about  a.s  much  in  1939  ^929         72  percent  more  than  in 

1932. 

In  Colorado  farm  purchasing  power  in  1939  ^as  I7I  percent  as  much  as  in 
1932  and  SS  percent  of  the  1929  level.    Thus  Colorado  farmers  in  1939  were  in 
a  position  to  buy  71  percent  more  of  the  things  they  needed  than  in  1932  and  12 
porcont  less  than  in  1929. 

The  farmer's  buying  power  ceii  also  be  shown  by  the  unit  exchange  value  of 
farm  products,  namely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  commodities  used  in  living  aiid  production.    \Vhile  this  measurement 
is  not  available  on  a  state  basis,  Colorado  farmers  naturally  benefited  from  nation- 
^i^^        inprovonciit  in  the  exchange  value  of  farm  products, 

For  all  farm  commodities,  the  unit  exchange  value  was  25  percent  higher 
in  1939  than  in  I932.    The  follov/ing  table,  comparing  I939  and  1932,  shows  the 
^it  exchange  value  of  all  farm  products,  as  well  as  specified  groups  of  foxn 
comoditios  that  are  important  in  Colorado. 
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TalDle  III*    Unit  Exchange  Value  *  of  all  Farm  Products  and  of 
Specified  Groups  of  Commodities  Important  in  Colorado, 


Percent  of  Base  Period 


1910-191^ 


1932 


1939 


Percent 
Change 
1939  over 
1932  


All  farm  products 
Meat  animals 
Orains 

Dairy  products 
Chickens  and  eggs 


61 
59 

73 
77 


77 

60 
86 
7S 


-A  26 

-/.U6 
-/-lO 

-A  1 


*  Ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  "by  farmers  for  commodities  used 
in  living  and  production,  igiO-lU  "base, 

?arm  Real  Estate  Values 

Gains  in  foxm  income  prices  and  "buying  power  ho.ve  "been  reflected  in  rising 

roal  estate  values  on  Colorado  farms.    In  the  year  ending  March  1933  the  value 

of  farm  real  esta.te  was  only       percent  of  the  period  "before  the  l/orld  War. 

From  this  lov;  point  the  estimated  value  per  acre  in  Colorado  rose  to  bl  percent 

of  pre-war  for  the  year  ending  March  I9U0.    Thus  Colorado  farmers  found  their 

real  estate  worth  a"bout  13  percent  more  early  in  19U0  than  in  the  first  part  of 

1933. 

Por  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  ending  March  19^  farm  real 
estate  values  rose  to  S5  percent  of  the  level  hoforo  the  World  V/ax,  compared  with 

73  percent  of  pre-war  in  the  year  ending  March,  1933 •    The  16  percent  gain 
from  1933  to  I9U0  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  un"brokcn  decline  in  the  value 
of  farm  real  estate. 
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?a.rm  Foreclosures,  Sales  and  Banl^ruptcies 
Along  I'dth  a  rise  in  farm  real  estate  values  since  1932,  there  were  more 

voluntary  sales  of  farms  in  Colorado  and  fewer  forced  sales  and  "bankruptcies* 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  Colorado  farms  were  ■55«3  P^^  thousand  for 

the  year  ending  March  1939*  compared  with  IS  ,5  vot  thousand  for  the  year  ending 

March  1933- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nimher  of  forced  farm  sales  in  the  state  declined 
from  7^4,5  ^OT  the  year  ending  March  1933  to  only  29. S  per  thousand  for  the  year 
ending  Maxch  1939* 

Farm  ■bankruptcies  in  Colorado  dropped  from  a  total  of  U3  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1933  to  I7  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  farms  rose 
from  lo.S  per  thousaaid  in  the  yoaT  1933  to  2S.2  per  thousand  in  the  year  ending 
March,  1939*         forced  sale  of  farms  declined  from  5^«1  por  thousand  to  16.S 
per  thousand  in  the  same  period;  farm  bankrupt cios  in  the  entire  country  decreased 
76  percent  from  1933  to  1939. 

All  Phases  of  Farm  Program  Contribute  to  Income  Improvement 
Farmers  of  Colorado  received  $^4-, 9^4-, 000  in  conservation  payments  under 

the  1937  program,  $U,SS2,2lU  under  the  I93S  program,  and  an  estimated  $^,9SU,571 

under  the  1939  program,  including  county  association  expenses. 

In  addition,  under  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  I93S  farmers  of  the  state 

received  an  estimated  $93S,6o6  in  parity  payments  on  their  I939  production.  In 

the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1939,  Colorado  sugar  producers  received 

$6,75^,925  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  I937. 


loT  the  Unitod  States  as  a  wliolo,  pa;7!nonts  tindor  the  1939  conservation 
program  totaled  $506,179>199  including  county  association  expenses. 
Crop  Insurance 

Under  the  19^  program  in  Colorado,  3»709  contracts  insured  an  estimated 
llig.iyU  acres  for  a  production  of  1,071»005  "bushels  of  wheat.  Premiums  paid  in 
amounted  to  26U,U53  TDUshels,  as  of  May  3I,  I9U0.  Under  the  I939  program,  1,^30 
policies  were  issued  to  insure  a  production  of  5^2, UlO  Mshels  of  \Jheat  on  70 » 711 
acres.  A  total  of  7^i365  "bushels  were  paid  in  as  premiums,  and  lSo,S23  "bushels 
returned  to  757  growers  as  indemnities,  as  of  March  30,  19^ • 
Federal  Credit  Aids  Agriculture 

S'armers  in  Colorado  obtained  $71,753*015       loans  from  institutions  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  from  May  1,  1933»  through 
DocemTDer  31»  1939*    ^In  addition,  credit  was  advanced  to  a  considera'ble  numlDor  of 
farmor  cooperatives  and  privately  organized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 

The  Federal  Lajid  Bank  of  Wichita*  making  long-term  first  mortgage  loans, 
had  $25,699,057  outstanding  in  Colorado  on  DocomlDer  3I,  1939,  including  loans  made 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.    In  addition, 
$9»672,^S  of  first  and  second  mortgage  Land  Bank  Comnissionor  loans  were  out- 
standing on  that  date. 

From  1933  to  1935  almost  92  percent  of  federal  land  hank  and  Commissioner 
loans  made  in  Colora.do  wore  used  to  pay  off  old  dehts.    Although  the  largest 
percentage  of  lo8n.s  continues  to  he  made  for  refinancing,  since  Octoher  1,  1935 » 
some  2,013  Colorado  farmers  and  farm  tenants  have  purchased  faJ-ms,  using  $^,377*200 
credit  ohtained  from  the  Federal  Laiid  Bank  of  Wichita  ojnd  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation,  which  provides  funds  for  Land  Bank  Commissioner--  loans,  to  finance  the 
purchases.    (This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  terms  of  farms  which  had  "been  ac- 
quired iDy  these  agencies. 
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.  The  8  production  credit  assodiations  operating  in  the  State  have  made 
10,002  loons  aggregating  $39,U69,^SU  since  their  organization  in  193^*  These 
associations  moka  loans  for  all  types  of  short-term  farm  operations.    Loans  out- 
standing on  Decom"ber  31 »  totaled  $U,OS3$o66* 

Tlio  t'/ichita  Bank  for  Cooperatives  mokes  loans  to  farmers*  narketingj  pur- 
chasing, aiid  farm  "business  associations.  On  Docemhor  31 1  1939 >  the  Wichita  Bank 
had  loans  outstanding  to  2k  Colorado  cooperatives  aggregating  $1,953'6SS. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  during  the  some  period,  individual  farii>- 
ors  and  their  cooperative  organizations  ohtainod  $5»951»000,000  in  loans  and  dis- 
counts from  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Farm  Crodit  Administration. 
Lcuid  "bank  loans  outstaJiding  on  December  31,  I939,  totaled  $1,905,000,000;  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  loans,  $691,000,000;  production  credit  associa.tions  numbering 
528,  in  six  years  made  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  $1 ,      , 000 , 000 ;  in  the  same 
poriod  the  12  district  hanks  for  coopera-tives  and  the  Central  B.-^nk  made  o,S6S 
loons  aggregating  $^91, 0^7,000. 
Beht  Adjustment 

In  Colorado  1,709  farmers,  through  the  Farm  Deht  Adjustment  Service  of  the 
Jarin  Security  Administration,  reduced  their  dehts  through  agreement  with  their 
creditors  by  $1,395,237  in  the  period  September  1,  1935  to  December  3I,  I939,  a 
debt  reduction  of  30.^  percent.    As  a  result  Colorado  farmers  have  been  able  to 
pay  $5S.789  in  back  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  debts  by 
adjustments  totaling  $0^,9^2,798  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  been  able 
to  pay  more  than  $U,g6o,000  in  back  taxes. 

I 
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Coimnodity  LQr*ii5  Protect  Incomo 

Corn  and  wheat  loans  serre  to  protecSli  and  stabilize  farm  income,  help  to 
stabilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  "both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure.    Under  the  1939  program  in  Colorado  2,3^6 
wheat  loans  v/ere  made  totaling  $1, 2S5> 376.91  on  2,0^7,537  "bushels  of  wheat* 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  70 » 000  wheat  producers  ohtained  loatis  on 
their  193S  crop,  totaling  a"bout  $^5, 000, 000  on  85,700,000  "bushels  of  wheat,  ajid 
about  235»000  producers  stored  167,000,000  bushels  of  their  1939  crop  under  loans 
totaling  about  $115*000,000. 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  a.ssisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  sha.ro  of  the  world  market.    In  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30,  1939  the  first  year  of  the  wheat  export  program,  118  million 
bushels  of  wheat  wore  sold  for  export.    Of  this  amount,  export  of  9^  million 
bushels  was  a.ssistod  directly  by  the  export  program.    !From  July  1  through  December 
31,  1939  sales  for  e:cport  of  approximately  2^  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat 
in  the  form  of  flour  wore  assisted  by  the  continuing  export  programs. 

How  the  wheat  program  has  operated  to  inprove  the  domestic  wheat  prices  in 
the  last  year  aaid  a  half  is  shown  in  the  following:     In  Aiigust  I938  the  average 
U.  S.  farm  price  was  3^  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.    In  August  1939 »  ^"^^  ^»  ?• 
price  was  about  3  cents  above  Liverpool.    Since  Liverpool  is  nornally  aJbout  30 
cents  over  the  domestic  farm  price,  this  meant  the  U.  S.  farmer  v/as  receiving  about 
33  cents  a  bushel  more  for  his  xvheat  tha:i  if  his  price  had  boon  ha-sed  on  the  world 
price. 


Donestic  ConsTar.tption  Incrociscd 

Expanded  domestic  distrilDution  and  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products 
was  brought  alDout  through  two  types  of  programs:  direct  purchase  of  commodities 
for  distribution  to  needy  fajnilies  through  state  welfare  agencies,  and  the  Food 
Order  Stamp  Plan  which  puts  increased  food  "buying  power  directly  into  the  hands 
of  low- income  families. 

In  Colorado  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939*  lo, -1^9,000  pounds  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  were  distributed  "by  the  Podoral  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation, 
compared  with  a  total  of  1 » 970, 079 » 155  pounds  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  Colorado  included  7 » 313*000  lbs.  of  cabbage, 
21,400  crates  of  cauliflower,  100,000  lbs.  of  fresh  cherries,  19,000  barrels  of 
white  and  graham  flour,  78,000  lbs.  of  fresh  green  peas,  and  59*500  bushels  of 
potatoes. 

Up  to  July  1,  19U0  the  Food  Order  Stajirp  Plan  was  in  operation  in  Denver  and 
Denver  County  wliile  others  are  to  bo  added  to  the  list. 
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PiRT  TWO:     COITSSRVATIOIT  MD  V/ISS  USB  01  AGRICULTUEIAL  ?J3S0imCES 

Income  improvement  and  conservation  of  natural  resoiirces  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  Colorado  since  1933 • 

Under  the  first  agricultural  conservation  program  in  193^  ahout  30»600 
Colorado  farmers  participated.    Of  the  total  cropland,  about  ^'o  percent,  or 
5,078,327  acres,  ^^ras  covered  ^oy  applications  for  payments.    A  total  of  U73»19^ 
acres  was  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops.    Soil-building  practices  were  put 
into  of  foot  on  about  ^5^,000  acroas  a.s  follows:    Now  scodings  of  legumes  and 
legume  mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  j^asture,  .?Jid  green  manure  crops  —  28U,U30 
acres;  forest  tree  plantings  —  90  acres;  and  terracing,  listing  and  controlled 
summer  fallowing  —  l69>H3^  acres, 

Colorado  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  A. A, A.  pro- 
grams.   There  wore  39»309  payees  in  the  I937  program  and  Uo,9S9  in  the  193S  pro- 
gram,   Applica.tions  for  pa;5,'Tnont3  covered  6,2SS,7^1  acres,  or  70  percent  of  the 
croplc?nd  in  the  State,  under  the  1937  program  and  5,757»^**^35  acres,  or  81  percent 
of  the  cropland,  under  the  193S  progr.am. 

Soil-Voilding  pra.cticos  were,4mt  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follows  under 
the  A.A.A.  prograjns  for  I937  and  193o5 

I93g 


i^9W    see  dings 

^reen-manure  and  cover  crops 

Renovation  of  grasses  and  legumes  acres        —  ll6,9SS 


Unit 

1937 

acres 

235.53s 

acres 

108,016 

acres 

tons 

2,126 

acres 

006 

tons 

acres 

J^ulching                                                                      tons  2,126  3.93^ 

^'orest  tree  practices  acres  0O6  379 

J'ertilizer  and  lime  applications  tons  —  6II 

Natural  re  seeding  of  pastures  acres  —  27,311 

l^tificial  reseeding  of  pastures                          lbs,  of  seed    —  53jS10 

Terracing  ^^^^^  ft.  159,000  lOo.OOO 

Constraction  of  dams  and  reservoirs  cu.  yd.  —  90,^20 

Summer  fallow  acres  53S.blO  5^^,636 

•  lll^  control  acres  2,1^3  2lU 

Other  erosion  control  practices  acres  381,222  227.058 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  under  the  I93S  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,  new  seedings  covered  30,075*000  acres  and  green-manure  cjid.  cover  crops 
25,2^^,000  acres.    Pertilizer  aJid  lime  applications  totaled  5»5^7»000  tons,  Pore&^ 
tree  practices  covered  197»000  acres  and  pasture  practices  a"bout  2,205»000  acres. 
Protected  summer  fallow,  strip  cropping,  contour  farming,  and  listing  were  carried 
out  on  15,990,000  acres.    Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  392>036,000 
linoar  foot. 

Soil  Goiiser\'-ation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Prograin,  manj?-  Colorado  farmers 
have  signed  five-year  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  complete 
programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of  December  31»  1939 » 
1,239  farms  including  1,5S3»5S0  acres  were  operating  under  such  agreements.  This 
figrore  includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCC  camp  soil  conservation 
work  areas,  G,nd  farms  planned  cooperatively  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
Stato  Extension  Service.    Soil  Conservation  Districts,  organized  under  State  law, 
include  2,07S  faxms  and  2,205,^9  acres. 

Approximately  6Ul,S05  acres  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  been  pur- 
chased and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  better  vsuited,  principally 
forestry  and  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  Program. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a  total  of  US, 267,000  acres  of  farm  land, 
m  S2,000  fanas  were  covered  'bj  ^yoex  contracts  v/ith  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
•ice  up  to  June  30,  1939.    Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  area.s  now  in- 
clude 58,8^7,000  a.cres.    Soil  ConsorVc?.tion  Districts,  numbering  217 »  covered  a 
combined  area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Uation^s  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land  by 
January  l,  19)40,  with  ajiother  100  districts  in  process  of  orgaiiization.  Within 
217  organized  districts  wore  1,000,000  farms. 
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Approximately  S,600,000  acres  of  land  imsuited  to  continued  cropping  have 
teen  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  Vhich  this  land  is  "better  suited,  prin- 
cipally forestry  and  grazing. 
Forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the  63»600  farms  in  Colorado  contain  woodland, 
and  farm  woodlands  in  the  aggregate  ojnount  to  1, 753 » 000  acres,  or  a"bout  5  percent 
of  the  State'  s  foxm  area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  hoth  puhlic  aiid  private  lands  in 
Colorado  have  heon  advancing  rajpidly  from  1932  to  I9U0.    Under  the  Clpxko-McNary 
law,  which  provides  for  Podoral-Sta.t 0  cooxoeration  in  the  production  and  distrihu- 
tion  of  trees,  281,  UOO  trees  v/oro  distrihutod  for  planting  on  farm  lands  during 
1939 •    Sxtonsive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm  lands  under 
a^rocmcnt  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  administers  13,638, 3S1  acres  in  the  lU*  National 
Forests  in  Colorado.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law  more  than  200,000  low- 
producing  a.cres  have  "been  purchased  or  approved  for  purchase  "by  the  National 
Forest  Reserva.tion  Commission  in  6  years.    Through  protection  and  careful  manage- 
mont  thoy  are  rapidly  "being  restored  to  productivity. 

During  the  fiscal  year  I939  more  than  l,oOO,000  people  visited  the  lU* 
National  Forests  for  recreation  xmrposes,  many  of  them  using  the  180  developed 
campgroimds.  65,303,000  hoard  feet  of  timhor  valued  at  $150,823  wore  cut  on  those 
National  Forests  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

During  I939,  ^,2^9  acres  wore  reforested  hy  planting,  "bringing  the  total 

National  Forest  land  successfully  planted  in  Colorado  to  2d,309  acres, 

*  Arapaho  Eoly  Cross  Roosevelt  Uncompahgre 

Coclietopa  Montezuma  Routt  V/liite  River 

^rand  Mesa  Pike  San  Isabel 

Gunnison  Rio  Grande  San  Juan 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
a"bout  175  million  acres  in  ^K)  States.    More  than  12  million  acres  have  "been  pur- 
chased or  approved  for  purchase  for  national  forests  since  March  1933 1  ahout  2| 
times  as  much  land  as  was  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22  years. 
Approximatelsr  125  million  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service  nurseries  were 
planted  during  1939       131»0C0  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  i'orestry  Shelterhelt    Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  "boon  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  protec- 
tion for  about  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  C-roat  Plains,  whore  protGction  is 
especially  needed. 

About  31^1 000  trees  wore  planted  on  farm  lands  in  193S  in  the  farm  forestry 
program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  inillion  trees  wore  distributed 
for  farm  planting  ujidor  Forest  Scn'"icc>-Statc  cooperation  through  the  Clajkeri^cKary 
law. 

Under  the  A, A, A.  prograjn  in  193^  about  55* ^^^5  acres  of  farm  land  wore 
planted  to  forest  trees. 
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?m!  THBMl  GRSATHR  SECURITY  AMD  BETTER  LlYim  OH  TES  LiMtD 


Aside  from  the  prograjn  designed  to  provide  greater  equality  of  income  for 
agriciiltiire  as  a  whole,  and  nation-v/ide  conservation  practices,  special  attention 
has  "been  given  to  more  needy  farm  families  requiring  additiona,!  aid  to  "bo come 
self-supporting.    Special  programs  have  "been  directed  to  low-income  farmers  suffer- 
ing from  such  additional  hajidicaps  as  drought,  poor  farming  practices,  worn-out  or 
inadequate  land,  -unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  overwhelming  dcT^t. 

From  1935  to  I9U0  in  ColoroAo,  the  Earm  Security  Administration  aided 
13,700  farm  families  with  rural  rehabilitation  loans  aggregating  $11,57^»^00  to 
enable  them  to  get  a  new  start  and  again  hecome  self-supporting. 

3y  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans  in  1339 »  ^!->50S  rehahil- 
itation  borrowers  in  Colorado  had  aii  overage  net  income  of  $517-50  per  family  as 
compared  with  $502»1S  in  the  year  before  they  come  to  E.  S.  A.  for  help,  an  in- 
crease of  3  percent.    Thus  those  families  had  increased  their  own  annual  incomes 
l)y  a  total  of  $o9»030.    The  tj^pical  rehahilitation  family  in  Colorado  has  "borrowed 
$2,353»o7  c'Jid  already  has  repaid  $029. 9U.    Colorado  rohahilitation  "borrowers  in 
1939  prodJuced  $878,850  worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption,  compared  with  $593* Soo 
worth  before  entering  the  Earm  Security  Adiiini  strati  on  program.    In  1939  these 
families  conned  an  average  of  200  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegotaolos  per  family,  for 
hone  consumption;  produced  an  aver a>^'0  of  U39  gallons  of  milk  per  family;  and  an 
average  of  ZJ-^/k  tons  of  forage  per  family.    Rohahilitation  horrowers  in  Colorado 

now  operating  an  average  of  USU  acres,  an  increase  of  165I  acres  since  they 
^'"^Q  to  the  program.    This  increased  acreage  has  maintained  a  "better  diet  for 
these  families. 

At  the  close  of  I939,  U, 2o2  Colorado  famlies  had  received  grants  for  emer- 
Sency  relief  aggregating  $1,875,925. 
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Under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  lon^is  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to 
tcn£?Jit  families  in  Colorado  as  of  DecemlDcr  31 »  1939*  aggregating  $382^109* 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  from  I935  to  I9U0,  the  Parm  Security  Ad- 
ministration aided  approximately  oOO,000  farm  families  with  rehabilitation  loans. 
By  follo\>dlig  complete  farin  and  home  mojiagemcnt  plans,  3^0,000  of  these  borrowers 
covered  "by  a  survey  in  1939  ^^^^^  incroasod  their  not  worth  over  and  above  all  debts 
"by  26  percent,  ojid  their  production  of  food  for  home  consumption  by  SU>J,    The  av- 
erage borrower  reported  increasing  his  not  worth  by  more  than  $230 ,42  since  coming 
into  the  program.    TIiq  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  rehabilitation  loans 
totalling  more  thoxi  $370,000,000  since  1935-    Although  these  lorjis  are  usually 
made  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due,  those 
farncrs  v/ho  could  not  got  adequate  credit  from  any  other  source  alroadj^  have  repaid 
nore  than  $130,000,000  into  the  U.  S,  Treasury.    Ultimately  it  is  expected  that  at 
least  SO  percent  of  these  loans  will  be  collectod. 

Under  the  BanMiead- Jones  Act,  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  6,67s 
tenant  families  by  December  31,  1939 . 
Rural  Electrification 

By  June  30,  1939 »  the  R\iral  Electrification  Administration  had  made  allot- 
ments in  Colorado  aggregating  $2,902,000  for  the  construction  of  2,576  miles  of 
line  to  serve  8,301  farm  families. 

By  June  30,  1939,  10,500,  or  17.3  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  State,  had 
central  station  service,  compared  with  7,1^5,  or  11.2  percent  having  central  sta- 
tion service  before  the  H.  S,  A.  began  operations  in  1935.    This  is  a  net  increase 
3>355  farms  or  I47.O  percent.    Surveys  showed  that  65^  of  Colorado  farms  served 
"•^y      E.  A.  lines  have  washing  machines;  90  percent  have  electric  irons;  2S^  have 
electric  vacuum  cleaners;  general  utility  electric  motors,  electric  chick  brooders 
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and  poultry  lighting  havo  gained  favor  since  the  "beginning  of  the  program. 

There  votq  10  HEA-f inanced  rural  electric  systems  in  the  State  "by  Soptemhor 
1,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  to  the  close  of  1939 »  the  Rurol  Electri- 
fication Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  total  allotments 
of  $273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  260,000  miles  of  line  to  serve  600,000 
farm  families.    Already  -100,000  farms  have  "been  connected  to  REA- sponsored  lines, 
the  greater  majority  of  which  are  cooperatively  managed.    The  numher  of  electri- 
fied farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doulDled  from  1935  to  the  present 
time.    Approximately  25  percent  of  American  faiTns  were  electrified  by  January  1, 
I9H0,  compared  with  10. 9  percent  on  January  1,  1935* 
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PART  FOUR:     STRSHOTHiilTllTa  DM(5CIlA.CY  THROUGH  THE  PROC-Ri^iS 
Democracy  has  "been  both  the  end  £?Jid  the  means  of  National  Parm  Progr.^iiis 
from  1933  ^0        present.    Throiigh  local  committees,  farmers  have  the  responsihil- 
ity  for  locc^  ?.dmini  strati  on* 

About  0  million  of  the  nation's  6,800,000  farmers  are  participating  in  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  today.    Participation  in  Colorado  and  in  the 
United  States  since  the  AAA  "bcgmi  in  1933  ^^^^  as  follows; 
Colorado 


iTumber  of  contracts 
accepted  "by  i\AA 


1933 
193^ 
1935 
1935  1/ 


11,959 
35 > 75s 
37.636 
S,SS2 


1933 
193^ 
1935 
1936  1/ 


1/  Winter  wheat  and  rye  contracts  made  before  January  6,  I936. 
Colorado 


1936 
1937 
I93B 
1939 


Nmber  of  payees  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Program 

30,595  1936 
39,309  1937 

^0,989  193s 
3S,ooo  1939 


United  States 


1,625,912 
3,105.110 

3.399.779 
291,652 


United  States 


3,BSO,UU7 
3,7^3.90^ 
5,2US,796 
5.764,200 


The  res'olts  of  referendum  votes  among  Colorado  farmers  show  the  demand  for 
Ml  application  of  the  A. A. A.  programs.    Important  referenda  in  which  Colorado 
farmers  paj'ticipated  were  as  follows: 
Nature  of  Referendum 


Votes  of  Partici- 

.  Percent^ 

Date 

;      pating  Parmers 

;  Por 

Por      ;  Against 

Oct.  1934 

3,403    :  1,001 

'  11 

May  1935 

7.519    J  717 

91 

Oct.  1935  ' 

9.172    :  917 

I  91 

Corn-hog 
Wheat 
Corn-hog 

In  Colorado  in  I9U0,  there  were  2S0  members  and  alternates  of  county  A. A. A. 
committees  and  1,155  members  and  alternates  of  community  A.A.A,  committees  which 
S'^inister  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  locally.    There  were  also  51  county 
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committees  of  the  ?arm  Security  Admini strati bti  in  tlie  State  pjid  20  coiinty  tenant 
purchase  committees.    Cooperating  with  the  S'arm  Credit  Administration  wore  75 
local  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  and  18  Production  Credit  Associations. 

Soil  Conservation  Districte  are  organized  and  vdeveloped  under  State  laws  'by 
farmers,  v;ho  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences  hoth  as  to  planning 
and  operations  within  the  District.    .By  means  of  these  Districts  fo.rmers  can  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  watershed  lines  with 
technical  assistance  often  "being  furnished  "by  local,  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
Lend  Use  Planning  "by  Parmer s 

Land  Use  Planning  Committees  study  all  agricultural  prohlcms,  and  how  Pod- 
oral,  State,  and  local  agricultural  services  can  'best  he  applied.    Hep  resent  at  ivo 
form  people  and  agricultural  officials  are  momhers  of  "both  county  and  community 
planning  committees.    In  this  way  farmers  have  a  voice  in  ploaning  what  all  puhlic 
ri^ricultural  agencies  will  do  in  their  communities. 

In  Colorado,  3^  county  Lajad  Use  Planning  Committees,  with  299  fanner  members 
have  "been  formed  and  others  were  expected  to  he  organized  in  19^0. 

In  the  United  Sta-tes  a.s  a  whole,  approximately  135*000  farmers  served  on 
A.A.A.  committees;  there  v/ere  2,907  Doht  Adjustment  Committees;  1,289  Tenant  Pur- 
chase Committees;  and  approxinuitoly  1,500  committees  for  rohahilitation  loans; 
about  3»700  a.ctivo  National  Parm  Loan  Associa.tions,  and  528  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciations; approximately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  wore  either  organized  or 
in  the  process  of  organization. 

IThere  were  approxinatelj^  19,000  faTmcrs  hy  the  end  of  I939  pojrticipating 
as  nemhers  of  coT;jity  LaJid  Use  Planning  Connittoos,  and  65,000  as  nenhors  of  con- 
nmity  Land  Use  Planning  Committees. 


